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THE OFFICE OF THE POETS. 
‘A New Study of English Poetry.” By Sir HENRY NEw- 

BOLT. New edition. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is—at least, there seems to be—more cant talked 
about poetry just now than at any previous time. Tartuffe 
is to-day not a priest but a poet—or a critic. Or, perhaps, 
Tartuffe is too lively a prototype for the curates of poetry 
who swarm in the world’s capitals at the present hour. There 
is a tendency in the followers of every art or craft to impose 
it on the world as a mystery of which the vulgar can know 
nothing. In medicine, as in bricklaying, there is a powerful 
trade union into which the members can retire as into a 
sanctuary of the initiate. In the same way, the theologians 
took possession of the temple of religion and refused admit- 
tance to laymen, except as a meek and awestruck audience. 
This largely resulted from the Pharisaic instinct that assumes 
superiority over other men. Phuarisaism is simply an 
Imperialism of the spirit—joyless and domineering. Religion 
is a communion of immortal souls. Pharisaism is a denial 
of this and an attem:t to set up an oligarchy of inferior 
persons. All the great religious reformations have been 
rebellions on the part of the immortal souls against the 
superior persons. Religion, the reformers have vaguely felt, 
is the common possession of mankind. Christ came into the 
world not to afford a career to theological pedants, but that 
the mass of mankind might have life and might have it more 
abundantly. 

Poetry is in constant danger of suffering the same fate 
as religion. In the great ages of poetry, poetry was what is 
called a popular subject. The greatest poets, both of Greece 
and of England, took their genius to that extremely popular 
institution, the theatre. They wrote not for pedants or any 
exclusive circle, but for mankind. They were, we have 
reason to believe, under no illusions as to the imperfections 
of mankind. But it was the best audience they could get, 
and represented more or less the same kind of world that 
they found in their own bosoms. It is a difficult thing to 
prove that the ordinary man can appreciate poetry, just as 
it is a difficult thing to prove that the ordinary man has an 
immortal soul. But the great poets, like the great saints, 
gave him the benefit of the doubt. If they had not, we should 
not have had the Greek drama or Shakespeare. 

That they were right seems probable in view of the 
excellence of the poems and songs that survive among a 
peasantry that has not been de-educated in the schools. If 
the arts were not a natural inheritance of simple people, 
neither the Irish love-songs collected by Dr. Douglas Hyde 
nor the Irish music edited by Moore could have survived. 
T do not mean to suggest that any art can be kept alive 
without the aid of such specialists as the poet, the singer, 
and the musician; but neither can it be kept healthily alive 
without the popular audience. Tolstoy’s use of the unspoiled 
peasant as the test of art may lead to absurdities, if carried 
too far. But at least it is an error in the right direction. 
It is an affirmation of the fact that every man is potentially 
an artist just as Christianity is an affirmation of the fact 
that every man is potentially a saint. It is also an affirma- 
tion of the fact that art, like religion, makes its appeal to 
feelings which are shared by the mass of men rather than 
the feelings which are the exclusive possession of the few. 
Where Tolstoy made his chief mistake was in failing to see 


that the artistic sense, like the religious sense, is something 
that, so far from being born perfect, even in the unspoiled 
peasant, passes through stage after stage of labor and 
experience on the way to perfection. 
in the seed: he is not an artist in the flower 
all his life without ever coming to flower. 
however, appeals to 


Every man is an artist 
He may pass 
The great artist, 
a universal potentiality of beauty. 











Tolstoy’s most astounding paradox came to nothing more 
than this—that art exists, not for the hundreds of people 
who are artists in name, but for the millions of people who 
are artists in embryo. 

At the same time, there is no use in being too confident 
that the average man will ever be a poet, even in the sense 
of being a reader of poetry. All that one can ask is that the 
doors of literature shall be thrown open to him as the doors 
of religion are, in spite of the fact that he is not a perfect 
saint. The histories of literature and religion, it seems 
likely, both go back to a time in which men expressed their 
most rapturous emotions in dances. In time the inarticulate 
shouts of the dancers—Scottish dancers still utter those 
shouts, do they not ?—gave place to rhythmic words. It may 
have been the genius of a single dancer that first broke into 
speech, but his genius consisted not so much in his separate- 
ness from the others as in his power to express what all the 
others felt. He was the prophet of a rapture that was theirs 
as much as his own. 

Men learned to speak rhythmically, however, not merely 
in order to liberate their deepest emotions, but in order to 
remember things. Poetry has a double origin in joy and 
utility. The “ Thirty days hath September ’’ rhyme of the 
English child suggests the way in which men must have 
turned to verse in pre-historic times as a preservative of 
facts, of proverbial wisdom, of legend and narrative. Sir 
Henry Newbolt, it seems, would deny the name of poetry to 
all verse that is not descended from the choric dance. In 
my opinion it is better to recognize the two lines, both of 
the father and the mother, in the pedigree of poetry. We 
find abundant traces of them not only in Hesiod and Virgil, 
but in Homer and Chaucer. The utility of form and the joy 
of form have in all these poets become inextricably united. 
The objection to most of the “free verse’ that is being 
written to-day is that in form it is neither delightful nor 
memorable. The truth is, the memorableness of the writings 
of a man of genius becomes a part of their delight. If Pope 
is a delightful writer it is not merely because he expressed 
interesting opinions; it is because he threw most of the 
energies of his being into the task of making them memorable 
and gave them a heightened vitality by giving them rhymes. 
His satires and “ The Rape of the Lock,”’ are, no doubt, 
better poetry than the “ Essay on Man,”’ because he poured 
into them a still more vivid energy. But I doubt if there is 
any reasonable definition of poetry which would exclude even 
Pope the “ essayist’? from the circle of the poets. He was 
a puny poet, it may be, but then poets were always, as they 
are to-day, of all shapes and sizes. 

Unfortunately, “ poetry,” like “ religion,”’ is a word that 
we are almost bound to use in several senses. Sometimes 
we speak of “ poetry” in contradistinction to prose: some- 
times in contradistinction to bad poetry. Similarly, 
“religion ” would in one sense include the Abode of Love as 
opposed to rationalism, and in another sense would exclude 
the Abode of Love as opposed to the religion of St. James. 
In a common-sense classification, it seems to me, poetry 
includes every kind of literature written in verse or in 
rhythms akin to verse. Sir Thomas Browne may have been 
more poetic than Erasmus Darwin, but in his best work he 
did not write poetry. Erasmus Darwin may have been more 
prosaic than Sir Thomas Browne, but in his most famous 
work he did not write prose. Sir Henry Newbolt will not 
permit a classification of this kind. For him poetry is an 
expression of intuitions—an emotional transfiguration of 
life—while prose is the expression of a scientific fact or a 
judgment. I doubt if this division is defensible. Everything 
that is literature is, in a sense, poetry as opposed to science ; 
but both prose and poetry contain a great deal of work that 
is preponderantly the result of observation and judgment, as 
well as a great deal that is preponderantly imaginative. 
Poetry is a house of many mansions. It includes fine poetry 
and foolish poetry, noble poetry and base poetry. The chief 
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duty of criticism is the praise—the infectious praise—of the 
greatest poetry. The critic has the right to demand not only 
a transfiguration of life, but a noble transfiguration of life. 
Swinburne transfigures life in “ Anactoria ’ no less than 
Shakespeare transfigures it in “ King Lear.” But Swinburne’s 
is an ignoble, Shakespeare’s a noble transfiguration. Poetry 
may be divine or devilish, just as religion may be. Literary 
criticism is so timid of being accused of Puritanism that it 
is chary of admitting that there may be a Heaven and a Hell 
of poetic genius as well as a religious genius. The moralists 
go too far on the other side and are tempted to judge litera- 
ture by its morality rather than by its genius. It seems more 
reasonable to conclude that it is possible to have a poet of 
genius who is nevertheless a false poet, just as it is possible 
to have a prophet of genius who is nevertheless a false 
prophet. The lover of literature will be interested in them 
all, but he will finally be deceived into blindness to the fact 
that the greatest poets are spiritually and morally, as well as 
esthetically, great. If Shakespeare is infinitely the greatest 
of the Elizabethans, it is not merely because he is imagina- 
tively the greatest ; it is also because he had a soul incom- 
parably noble and generous. Sir Henry Newbolt deals in 
an interesting way with this ennoblement of life that is the 
mark of great poetry. He does not demand of poetry an 
orthodox code of morals, but he does contend that great poetry 
marches along the path that leads to abundance of life, and 
not to a feeble and degenerate egotism. 

The greatest value of his book, however, lies in the fact 
that he treats poetry as a natural human activity, and that 
he sees that poetry must be able to meet the challenge to its 
right to exist. The extreme moralist would deny that it had 
a right to exist unless it could be proved to make men more 
moral. The hedonist is content if it only gives him pleasure. 
The greatest poets, however, do not accept the point of view 
either of the extreme moralist or of the hedonist. Poetry 
exists for the purpose of delivering us neither to good conduct 
nor to pleasure. It exists for the purpose of releasing 
the human spirit to sing, like a lark, above the scene of 
wonder, beauty and terror. It is consonant both with the 
world of good conduct and the world of pleasure, but its 
song is a voice and an enrichment of the earth, uttered on 
wings half-way between earth and heaven. Sir Henry New- 
bolt suggests that the reason why hymns almost always 
fail as poetry is that the writers of hymns turn their eyes 
away so resolutely from the earth we know to the world that 
is only a formula. Poetry, in his view, is a transfiguration 
of life heightened by the home-sickness of the spirit from a 
perfect world. But it must always use the life we live as 
the material of its joyous vision. It is born of our double 
attachment to Earth and to Paradise. There is no formula 
for absolute beauty, but the poet can praise the echo and 
reflection of it in the songs of the birds and the colors of the 
flowers. It is open to question whether 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood ”’ 
expresses the home-sickness of the spirit as yearningly as 
““ And ever my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.’’ 

There are many details on which we would like to join 
issue with Sir Henry Newbolt, but his main contentions are 
s9 suggestive, his sympathies so catholic and generous, that 
it seems hardly worth while arguing with him about ques- 
tions of scansion and of the relation of Blake to contem- 
porary politics, or of the evil of anthologies. His book is the 
reply of a capable and honest man of letters to the challenge 
uttered to poets by Keats in “ The Fall of Hyperion,” where 
Moneta demands :— 

* What benefits canst thou, or all thy tribe 
To the great world?’”’ 
and declares :— 
‘*None can usurp this height . . 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest.’* 
Sir Henry Newbolt, like Sir Sidney Colvin, no doubt, would 
hold that here Keats dismisses too slightingly his own best 
work. But how noble is Keats’s dissatisfaction with himself! 
It is such noble dissatisfaction as this that distinguishes the 
great poets from the amateurs. 
impulse is very much the same. 
game. 


Poetry and religion—the 
The rest is but a parlor- 
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A DERELICT. 
“The Life of John Payne.’ 


Unwin. 28s.) 

Tue claim made by his friend for the work of Mr. John Payne 
is by no means a modest one. Take him as original poet or 
translator, says Mr. Wright, he “was undoubtedly the 
greatest English man of letters of the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries.” Of his original work when it is 
carefully studied—instead of being, as at present, shamefully 
neglected—“ he will be found to have been equalled by no 
poet of his time with the exception of Swinburne.” “As a 
translator he reigns supreme. In the particular department 
of prose work which he made specially his own, no other 
writer in any age or country can be named in the same breath 
with him.” This is high praise, not from some youthful 
exuberant, but from the discriminating biographer of Burton, 
Cowper, and Walter Pater. Mr. Wright thinks Payne has 
even succeeded in consecrating and glorifying the respectable 
if undistinguished suburb in which he lived: “ He has given 
to Kilburn (and who before ever heard of Kilburn ?) a literary 
prominence of the kind that belongs to a Shiraz, an Avignon, 
a Weimar.” 

But although 10, Oxford Road, Kilburn, may have called 
response to the Pines, Putney, flying unnoticed flags across a 
litter of irrelevant lives, it is a long way from either to Persia 
or Province ; and it is a long way from John Payne to Petrarch 
and Goethe. Mr. Wright has all our sympathy in hitting out 
in defence of a writer whose original work was unaccountably 
neglected: neglected while critics and even that limited 
portion of the public which glances at poetry before hurrying 
by, hailed as immortal the work of lesser men, now fortunately 
dead. Portions of his autobiography in part printed 
here by Mr. Wright, form “a new and extraordinary 
‘Dunciad’” filled with sweeping condemnation of certain 
popular critics and poets amongst his contemporaries. Mr. 
Wright prints the names of the living in asterisks in number 
equivalent to the letters of each name: and an interesting 
guessing competition amongst those familiar with the would- 
be poets and critics of the last three decades, might fill in the 
missing personalities : ‘“ very well known men of letters alive 


By THomaAsS WricHt. (Fisher 


to-day.”” A five-lettered title bracketed with Lang is easily 
recognizable. There is a general condemnation by 
Payne of everything Scotch, associated with Lang, 
Stevenson (‘a plagiarist built up of Daniel Defoe 
and Captain Marryat”), and the Kailyard School. 


To the verse-makers amongst a_ gibbeted nine he 
gave the name of the “Poets of the Deliquescence ’—they 
were “ nearly all water.”” The critics he accused of conspiracy 
and corruption. “ It is. I imagine, little known in America,”’ 
he wrote in 1902, “how completely corrupt is the contem- 
porary English literary press, which is altogether worked by 
a rigorous combine of two or three cliques, the members of 
which employ their powers solely for the glorification of 
themselves and their fellow-riggers of the market and the 
crushing out of notice of all who do not belong to their gang.” 
There was much, in that time, to justify this charge. 
Nevertheless Payne could not claim for his work the 
quality or the reception of Shelley or Keats or the early 
Browning. He suffered indeed from one curious treatment 
which seems to have embittered him. His early work, 
imaginative and sometimes passionate, but immature— 
received high praise from the masters of the age—Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and the rest. His later work, produced after a 
long interval of twenty years, and incomparably finer both in 
thought and expression, received neither notice nor praise 
from anyone. Yet examination of all shows something 
lacking. There is thought in it, imagination, passion, often 
fine phrasing and dexterous use of exacting metre. It is 
difficult to analyze precisely what is absent. There seems, 
curiously enough for a great translator, to beacertain wooden- 
ness in the words, an inability to fire thought with expression, a 
lack of that ultimate, inexplicable charm which distinguishes 
fine verse from unchallengeable poetry. Nothing of Payne’s 
can sweep the reader off his feet like even the casual reading of 
the “Forsaken Garden ”’ or the “Triumph of Time.”’ Curiously 
enough the translations of this great writer read like original 
poetry and the original poetry like translations. Whole pages 
of the “ Villon,” for example, show complete absence of that 
cramping demand for the right synonym which of necessity 
mars nine-tenths even of the greatest translations. These 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE LIGHT HEART : An 


Icelandic Saga. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. net. 


“A bold experiment, but one that has turned out a 
highly successful achievement . . . a fine story. "—Daily 





Chronicle. “Mr. Hewlett is remarkably successful.’’— 
Observer. ‘* The heroic, naked story of Thormod.”’— 
Morning pba “* Gay ‘life and loyal death.’’— W est- 
minster Gazette. ‘The emotions are of the simplest. . . 


It is through i hints and comparisons that one must 
divine the character of these Icelandic ‘heroes. . . 


There shines through it a spirit that is high and 
beautiful.” —7'imes. 


FREETHINKERS OF 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By JANET E. COURTNEY. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book has received many columns of carefully 
considered criticism and appreciation TZ’he Westminster 
Gazette found it “A quiet, well documented, and agree- 
ably written series of studies, fulfilling a very definite 
object.” Country Life said it was ‘‘ A book eminently 
worth reading.’? Mr. Sidney Dark, in John o’ London’s 
Weekly, maintains that here ‘‘ The story of Victorian 
scepticism is admirably told... with knowledge and 
sympathy.’’ There can be little doubt that to lovers 
of serious literature Mrs. Courtney’s book 1s one of the 
most important of the Spring season. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULA- 
TION& PARENTHOOD. 


25s. net. 
Being the Second Report and the Chief Evidence 
taken by the National Birth-Rate Commission, 1918-20. 
This book contains the evidence of the following dis- 
tinguished persons:—Miss Maud Royden, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Dr. Marie Stopes, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Mr. Harold 
Cox, and Mr. W. L. George. 











THE RELEASE OF THE 
SOUL. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 5s. net. 


Being a sequel to ‘“ The Anatomy of Society.”’ 

This book completes, on the spiritual side, the study 

of existing social conditions begun by Mr. Gilbert 

Cantan in ‘‘ The Anatomy of Society.’’ It is synthetic 

and constructive, and offers an intellectual solace for 
the disturbances of the present time. 


REPUTATIONS. 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7s. 6d. net. 
A lively book of literary criticism, the temper and 
spirit of which are sufficiently revealed by the title. 
One chapter, for instance, is headed, ‘“‘The Gordon 
Selfridge of Modern Fiction,’’ and many will eagerly 
turn to discover his identity. There is, im addition, a 
great deal of personal matter, and many anecdotes of 
the men with whom Mr. Douglas Goldring was associated 
in the days when he sub edited The English Review 
under Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 








ACTE: A Love Sequence 


and other poems. 
By MAY EARLE, author of ‘“ Juana of 


Castile’? and ‘‘ Cosmo Venucci, Singer.’’ 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD, 
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Previously Published 12/6 net 
THE CENTURY OF RENAISSANCE Louis Battifol 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CC. Stryienski 
THE REVOLUTION Louis Madelin 


By the President of the French Republic 


GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 15/- net 


“Of no little historic importance.” — Daily Teiegraph 
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By J.O. P, BLAND Demy 8vo. _ Illust. 12/6 


CHANCE & CHANGE IN CHINA 
By A. S. ROE Demy 8vo. Illust. 12/6 
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de Mattos. Cr. 8vo. Each 7/6 
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flow on as if the author is free to use any word he pleases ; 
and in the end they prove not only the most musical, but 
also the most accurate. But in the original poems, the critic 
is brought up suddenly—-like, in a famous simile, 
“ swallowing a fish-bone "—against words archaic, clumsy, 
suddenly taking the light out of some Sonnet (say) which 
otherwise had been swinging joyfully forward: and the 
reader half-unconsciously comments that this is, of course, 
necessary in a translation where the sense does not always 
allow the perfectly correct word. Those who admire his work 
could select some of it without which no English anthology 
could be complete: but they should not place it with the 
work of the immortals. 


But much more can be definitely claimed for 
Payne’s work as a translator. Here you are passing 
from talent to genius. The “ Villon” and the “ Arabian 
Nights’ will never be superseded or seriously chal- 
lenged. The “Hafiz” is a monumental work of extra- 
ordinary ability. The “Omar Khayyam” only fails because 
the reader has in his ear the work of another—unscrupulous, 
incomplete, but with the quality of magic in it. In the efforts 
to translate Heine and the songs of the later French poets he 
has at least gone nearer than anyone to achieving the 
unattainable. These and others formed an immense output, 
taking up the greater part of his days, exhausting his nervous 
energy and leaving him, at the end, blind. They secured for 
him modest monetary reward, although published privately, 
and could have secured him more, had he desired it, from 
collectors of ‘ rare and curious books.”” But his object was 
literature. And he was more content with the friends 
it brought him, especially with the leaders of French litera- 
ture, and the knowledge that he had done service in the 
world of letters. 


Payne’s outward life was uneventful, and except for one 
extraordinary episode of ideal and sustained passion, that of 
a shy literary student living in a London suburb. He was 
born in London in 1842 of a Devonshire family, comfortable 
but declining into poverty. Before he was twenty he had been 
clerk to an auctioneer, assistant in a newspaper Office, and an 
usher in schools, “the horrors of which,” he afterwards 
declared, ‘“‘ would have furnished a new circle in Dante’s 
hell.’’ He possessed a natural genius for languages and as a 
boy self-taught he had made translations of the whole oi 
Dante, much of Goethe, Lessing and Calderon, besides many 
poems from Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian. At nineteen family prosperity revived and he 
settled down in a solicitor’s office ; subsequently to carry on, 
for the greater part of his life, most efficiently and success- 
fully, the work of a conveyancing and Chancery lawyer. All 
his life was outside this service. Early he joined with Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy and J. T. Nettleship in forming a Triumvirate 
devoted to the study and production of art and literature. 
The Triumvirate, through the friendliness of Madox Browne, 
became intimate with the wider circle then rapidly achieving 
fame, now associated with the work of Rossetti, Morris, and 
Swinburne. All the three formed an ardent admiration for 
a Mrs. Helen Snee, a little woman of extraordinary attraction 
of body and mind, the young wife of a devoted traveller in 
beer for Messrs. Buss, of Burton-on-Trent. O’Shaughnessy 
addressed to her his first passionate volume of love poems. 
“ As it was her loveliness and intellect that first prompted 
him to write, so she herself is the sole burden of his song.” 
Her attitude to Payne, judged by her letters—always 
addressed to “ Mr. Payne ”—was that of respect for a scholar 
and a man of genius. But for Payne—shy, exclusive, 
passionate—she became ‘a goddess such as neither earth 
nor Olympus ever saw,” the ideal Helen of Poe’s verse. 
She war beautiful, and full of nervous fears. On 
one occasion she advertised for a medical student to discuss 
poisons with her. Her correspondence was discovered, both 
were arrested and sentenced to terms of imprisonment for 
conspiracy to effect suicide: although she maintained she 
never seriously contemplated such an action. She survived 
this ordeal and was tenderly nursed by her husband, who was 
devoted to her: but she died four years afterwards, at the 
age of thirty-five. Payne had helped generously in the legal 
proceedings, but he had not seen her for a year before she 
died. Her death left him utterly crushed and broken. Its 
influence was as that of Mrs. Rossetti on her husband, or 
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rather (in no absurd comparison, as maintained by Mr. 
Wright) as that of the death of Beatrice on Dante. When it 
came “ he was struck dumb,” says his biographer. ‘His 
Muse was utterly silenced, his hand refused to write. His 
heart died within him.”’ For close on twenty years—the years 
of mature production—he wrote no original poetry. Helen 
Snee had been a lover of roses, and after her death he could 
never bear their smell. At the end appeared his “ Vita 
Nuova,” the “ Carol and Cadence,”’ incomparably the finest 
volume of his verse: devoted to the memory of his immortal 
love. ‘‘Her Grave,”’ the greatest of all his lyrical verse, 
will secure a permanent place in literature. Few could have 
realized as they saw this skilled lawyer at his work or 
applauded his supreme art as a translator, or only saw a shy, 
black-bearded, undistinguished-looking man travelling to a 
suburban home, what remembrance of a dead woman had 
consumed him like fire. 

His work continued unabated. It was often carried out 
under remarkable conditions. The great “ Arabian Nights” 


translation was completed on the top of the London 
omnibus : — 


‘** Payne loved to ‘ segregate himself in a crowd.’ These 
were the days of horse buses, and passengers hy them 
anywhere in London must often have looked on with 
perplexity at the foreign-looking, near-sighted man— 
eblivious of the movement and roar around him—raising, 
now an Arabic manuscript, and now a sheaf of flimsy 
foolscap, to his eyes. They would have been still more 
perplexed had they known that he had boarded the bus 
without troubling where it was going, that he went wherever 
it chose to carry him, and that he got off only when it 
refused, point blank, to carry him an inch further. The 


fascinating pages of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are the sequel 
to those nondescript journeys.” 


He came, in middle age, to “ settle down” in life. If it 
gave him less than he asked, it had given him more than he 
expected. He was a lover and a good judge of good food and 
drink. He read a novel every day of his life. He possessed 
a group of a few devoted friends—none more so than the 
writer of this most interesting biography. He hated fiercely- 
not only literary critics, but also everything “ liberal’”’ 
in politics—and composed bitter poems against Bright and 
Gladstone. He hated also the current religion of his day 
and composed invective in verse against the contemporary 
gods then worshipped. He entertained a high view of the 
value of his original work, and his Jatter days were 
embittered by the lack of recognition. But although 
essentially sad in temperament he could always find refuge 
in laughter. Mr. Wright records many dialogues and con- 
versations of men and books which add greatly to the interest 
of the narrative and give a vivid picture of Payne’s mind. 
He died in February, 1916, blind, and after much suffering, 
of old age and the too severe work of a lifetime. In the 
critical year of the war no notice was taken of his decease. 
“ Among the little treasures found after his death among his 
belongings were a portrait of ‘Helen’ and a lock of that 
golden hair which he had so often sung.” 


THE PERMANENCE OF GREEK. 


“Greek Tragedy.” By GiLBerr Norwoon. (Methuen 
12s. 6d.) 


One of the outstanding facts in literature is the vitality of 
the work of the Greeks. A question that must often suggest 
itself is this: The Greeks, as a rule, spoke no language but 
their own, and certainly in their greatest period, if they 
read their own, they read no other; why should it not be 
possible for a modern man to achieve a real culture who 
knows and reads only his own language? The answer is that 
the Greeks wrote, and that the civilized world is more and 
more influenced by what they wrote. If it is objected to this 
answer that the study of classics is declining and the study 
of science and economics rising, the answer remains true. 
The wider the diffusion of any real education, with its con- 
sequences of increased interest in the world of life and 
thought, and increased capacity for clearness, the wider is 
the influence of the Greeks to whom we owe in large measure 
that interest and that habit of clearness. And quite apart 
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from all this influence, what the Greeks wrote is so good 
and enjoyable that men and women who care for the best 
will turn to Greece to get it; they like it and the liking 
grows. 

Many men of many nations have written tragedies since 
Euripides laid down his stylus in Macedonia, but, in spite 
of popular notions about evolution, the last thing is not 
always the crown of all humanity's endeavors. Many of 
these dramatisis are dead and gone, and their works do 
follow them ; frequently, indeed, their works preceded them. 
Yet Euripides is more alive than ever. Nobody who has 
read Mr. Gilbert Murray's “ Trojan Women,” nobody who 
has heard him read it, can call that play irrelevant to our 
own deepest feelings and our own most difficult questions. 
Greek literature is not superannuated, because, while 
Shakespeare has achieved things Sophocles and Aristophanes 
did not achieve, what the Greeks did was done for all time 
and does not grow old. The ‘“ Venus di Milo’’ (never mind 
her right name!) is not made out of date by Michael Angelo 
or even by Epstein; she is too beautiful, too true, and too 
happy to die; and the same holds of the masterpieces in the 
other great field of Greek art. 

At any rate, men keep on reading Greek ; they continue 
to be interested ; and every dozen years or so there is room 
for a new book or two on every aspect of the Greek mind. 
The commentators do not last so well as the authors they 
develop ; it is enough for them to free their own souls and 
initiate others. Professor Gilbert Norwood, of Cardiff, is the 
latest venturer in this difficult and fascinating field, and in his 
“ Greek Tragedy ” he gives us a book that will be welcome 
and will prove useful. 

There is much about the Graek theatre as about the 
English that ordinary people do not realize at first. On the 
day on which this is being written an actress has to apologize 
for her scenery, designed for the American stage, and through 
the accidents (one would call them) of English builder, 
carpenter or upholsterer, not quite adapted for the stage in 
London ; the art and the architecture do not quite match. So 
with the Greek stage; the history of its evolution affected 
its structure, and its structure reacted on its art, as other 
traditions, and things external, did also. There is the 
chorus, for instance, a dreadful incubus on the dramatist, if 
it is to be fifty, and almost as appalling if it is to be fifteen. 
Where are the fifty to be put, allowing them four square 
feet each in which to stand, and some more if they move? 
Or, if with luck we can reduce them to fifteen, what drama 
can there be when every secret of the past, every resolve for 
the future, of hero and heroine must be spoken aloud before 
fifteen Argive women or fifteen other undesired people—and 
all because. ? All because the drama is historically 
an outgrowth of the chorus, and cannot get rid of it. 
Historical problems of this sort have more than an anti- 
quarian or technical interest; the man is made by the 
difficulties he overcomes, and the art is recognized in the 
drawbacks it evades or (quite often) transmutes to sheer 
gain and glory. 

All these problems of the Greek dramatist are set out 
by Mr. Norwood in his book, written with learning but with 
illumination. The rise and history of Greek tragedy may, 
like the rise and history of anything else, be horribly dull, 
but it need not be; but in any case the student of Greek 
drama must know so:nething about it, and he may at least 
as well go to someone with a living mind who writes read- 
ably ; and this describes Mr. Norwood. He designs a com- 
plete companion for the general reader (and the classical 
scholar will be glad of its aid, too) to explain traditional 
limitations and freedoms in plot and scene, device and 
machinery ; and his work is full and clear and useful. 

But the dramatists, after all do rise above the stage 
carpenters; at least the great Greek tragic poets did, and 
Mr. Norwood, of course, is more interested in them than 
in the archeology of their stage, for he is a human being, 
very genuinely and extensively human. His three chapters 
on Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides have something of 
the same drawbacks to face as the poets had themselves. 
He is limited by his audience, who are not all perfectly 
familiar with the thirty-five or so plays which survive. So 
he has to tell them about the legends on which the plays 
are based and how the plots are developed by one and the 
other of the poets. It could be all extremely matter-of-fact ; 








but, as Mr. Norwood has managed it, it is extremely interest- 
ing. There have been such things attempted before, where 
it was clear that the writer did what he had to do, was bored 
at this point, did the thing perfunctorily there, and lapsed 
into catalogue. Mr. Norwood never forgets the play, never 
writes from a sense of duty; he is interested all the time, 
and his comments are those of the interested spectator. One 
might differ here and there; one ought to differ, perhaps ; 
but Mr. Norwood was awake through the whole performance, 
and what he says, as we come out, may encourage us, if we 
nodded, to go again and keep awake. His judgments are 
those of the alert and sympathetic mind, trained in its 
business, and travelled in many literatures. 

The scholar who works over the appended chapter on 
metres and rhythms, which the ordinary reader may very 
well skip, will find it profitable. It, too, deals with those 
limitations which hamper the poet and give him his victory. 

It is a good book. the work of a sound scholar who has 
enjoyed his work, and shares his pleasure. 





A TRAGIC COMEDIENNE. 


‘Night and Day.” By Vircin1a Wootr. (Duckworth. 7s.) 


IMAGINE a comedy, witty in phrase, exquisitely ‘“‘ mounted,” 
stage-managed so that all its scenes move with a life-like 
ease—and wrongly cast, and you will have some idea of 
the faults and virtues of Mrs. Woolf's novel. It used to be 
said of Mrs. Siddons that she drank tea as if she were 
drinking poison. That did not mean that Mrs. Siddons was 
not a wonderful person; it meant that a tea-party was not 
her proper environment. We find the same fault with 
Mrs. Woolf's heroine, Katherine Hilberry. She is a Webster 
strayed among Sheridans, a Balzac among Jane Austens. 
She is too great for her company, altogether too beautiful 
and remarkable for them. She spoils the perfection of the 
whole. She is wasted. That is the queer thing about “ Night 
and Day,” its chief fault is also its greatest ornament. 
Katherine Hilberry moves through the sheltered places of 
the book with an air of tragedy. Her stars, we feel, shine 
darkly over her. It is not towards the defection of a life- 
long admirer whom she does not love and a match with a 
young man of low origin that she is moving. ; 

Mrs. Woolf tells us that story as hers, but we do 
not believe it. We see her in Mrss Woolf’s pages as 
we might see her in the street, and just as we should 
remember her and speculate about her there, so we 
do here. What Mrs. Woolf tells us in her 500 pages 
does not satisfy us. About the rest of the cast we 
have not these doubts. Mrs. Hilberry, that charming 
amateur of every pleasant thing, with her amiability, her 
ineffective brilliance, her sweetness of soul, thought and 
behaved exactly as Mrs. Woolf says she did. Mr. Hilberry, 
with his handsome profile, his beard and his punctiliousness, 
is as real as if we were sitting in the same drawing-room with 
him. But Katherine's cloak, her ruby ring, her beauty and 
softness as of “a large snowy owl,’’ her dislike of books 
(how keenly one sympathizes with that trait), her desire for 
such firmly ordered things as mathematics and astronomy, 
the wild, romantic country of sea and forest to which she 
hastened in her day dreams—these we maintain tended to 
other things than even the stormiest tea-cups. To say that 
character is destiny is usually to say that two interesting 
things have become one dull thing. In Katherine’s case it 
would have been easy to make two interesting things into a 
third interesting thing. We do not believe that the happen- 
ings here were her destiny. We feel, in this book, that Mrs. 
Woolf ‘thas deliberately restrained her own tragic powers. 
She has created a vessel for them in spite of herself as it 
were, and she has left it unfilled. In “ The Voyage Out” 
she gave us a death that we remember as one of the few 
moving scenes in modern fiction, that we remember 
better than most of the moving scenes that 
have enveloped us in iife. It appears -in our 
memory as a woman standing by a table, picking up a 
letter and dropping it again. That woman and that attitude 
were significant. In “ Night and Day” the woman and the 
attitude are there ; but Mrs. Woolf has refrained from making 
them significant. She has turned the panther of her natural 
gift into a plump, domestic pussy-cat. She could more fitly 
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have called her book “ Nightlight and Day,” for the intensity 
and the fears of night have been shut out. 

Mrs. Woolf has written a delightful comedy; but her 
leading lady’s heels should have been a little lighter for her 
part. When Katherine is on the stage we look for some- 
thing sadder and stranger that her promise yields. There is 
a scene, for instance, of an interfering aunt’s coming in by 
the backstairs to warn Katherine that the man to whom she 
is engaged is paying attentions to her friend Cassandra. The 
emotion that this news arouses must, in the circumstances 
of the novel, be quite trivial. Rodney, the fiancé, is a 
ridiculous person whose being fallen in love with by anyone 
seems to us highly improbable. Katherine has become 
accustomed to his devotion, but the prospect of marriage with 
him is so unattractive that she assists him in transferring 
his affections to her friend. For an aunt to interfere in 
anything is bound to be annoying ; but Mrs. Woolf banks the 
fires of feeling out of all proportion to the size of her 
emotional room. Katherine, arranging her flowers in the 
sunlight and hearing this disagreeable news, should, we 
feel, be a deceived wife, a superseded mistress, above all 
else, a creature wounded to the heart. As it is we have the 
sensation, as we read, of the people who found, instead of 
the Humbert millions, a button in the safe. 

This defect keeps us from being absorbed and carried 
away by the story. We can put the book down at any moment 
without impatience. We take it up again, however, with 
unfailing pleasure and admiration. Its innumerable details 
reveal themselves to us with ever-increasing delight. Mrs. 
Woolf writes of landscape as Dorothy Wordsworth wrote of 
it. She paints in words with the freshness and precision of 
a pre-Raphaelite. She has chosen beautiful scenes to describe 
and she describes them beautifully. Candle-lit interiors, 
Kew Gardens, the river, London at night, country fields— 
if it were for its landscape alone “ Night and Day” would 
be a book to praise and treasure. Its beauties are never 
dragged in or irrelevant. They are part of the pattern. Her 
people are interwoven with the visual beauty of the world. 
Mrs. Woolf sees what she describes with scientific exactness 
and poetic rapture. She sees with equal clearness the 
emotions and ideas that flit through the human soul. She 
contrives to give to each of her characters a private spiritual 
life as well as a public one. They speculate about them- 
selves, about one another; they appear to us as they are in 
their own eyes and in other people's. Ralph Denham, with 
his love for Katherine, is perhaps the most alive person in 
the book. He has a real existence for us. He is not a type, 
and as an individual he is rare—we have known young men 
who kept accounts and young men who gave silver to beggars ; 
and we have not commonly found these two excellences in 
one body—but he is convincing. The fact that he is kind to 
animals is no less a characteristic of his than the fact that he 
feels hostile and resentful among his social superiors, and that 
his consciousness of greater mental vigor makes him long to 
bully them. 

“Night and Day” is, above all things, the expres- 
sion of an original and powerful mind. We rejoice 
more in the accessibility of Mrs. Woolf’s mind than in her 
story. She has, we think, in writing pure comedy deliber- 
ately sacrificed part of her genius. She has entered into the 
artist’s struggle with her material with one hand tied 
behind her. Luckily in writing this handicap matters less 
than in some other occupations. Mrs. Woolf's talent is so 
splendid in its richness and fine in its quality that half of 
it will go as far as the talents of ten less gifted writers. 
There is one anachronism in “ Night and Day ”’ to point out 
however ; is it possible to buy buns for the bears at the Zoo 
on Sunday? 





ARMAGEDDON. 


“The Last Four Months: The End of the War in the 
West.” By Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Genera Mavrice has supplemented his excellent record of 

the beginning with an equally excellent record of the end. 

Both these books are models of the kind of military history 

which they are designed to provide. To be fair, to be 

suggestive, not to be overwhelmed by detail, to contain few 
challengeable statements and yet to offer facts and definite 





opinions—these are ideals of such history before whose test 
most of such contemporary narrative—especially that written 
by generals—fails to stand. There are of necessity con- 
troversial statements in these two volumes—many more in 
the second than in the first; but they are of controversy in 
which, for decades to come, opinion will be advanced with 
obstinacy on the one side or the other. History is still 
doubtful whether Lee or Longstreet lost the second day at 
Gettysburg, or whether Sedan could have been saved if the 
original plan of breaking out east had been maintained. And 
history may for long be equally uncertain whether if the 
British reinforcements had been in France which were after- 
wards immediately sent there Ludendorff would ever have 
broken the British line and destroyed the Fifth Army: or 
whether, if the American arm of the pincers had not broken 
in the Argonne, the whole German Army might not have 
been compelled, before the Armistice, unconditionally to 
surrender. 

The story of the first forty days is the story of a 
skirmish, so far as numbers fighting on the British side were 
concerned. The story of the last four months—more worthy 
than Leipsic to bear the title of the Battle of the Nations— 
is the story of a struggle such as Kurope has never 
seen before—in which numbers equal to the total of the 
whole original British Expeditionary Force would disappear 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners in a night and a day. 
General Maurice’s half-unconscious bias to exalt the feats of 
arms of his own countrymen—noticeable in his earlier work 
—here finds full justification. For in this “ Armageddon ” it 
was the British Army with its Dominion Corps which bore 
the giant share of the fighting. The great victory of August 
8th—Ludendorff’s “ blackest day” and the terrific smash 
through the Hindenburg Line in the battles which com- 
menced on September 27th, were almost entirely achieved 
by the valor and sacrifice of the British Army. The first 
convinced Ludendorff that he could no longer win. The 
second made him believe that he was defeated. For the 
second and greatest achievement—the greatest victory that the 
British Army has ever enjoyed—General Maurice attributes 
the praise entirely to one man—to the courage, resolution, 
and self-abnegation of Sir Douglas Haig. If that be true, 
the service more than compensates for failure in the German 

Xetreat early in 1917 or the hideous and useless slaughter 
of Passchendaele. When the time came to plunge the pincers 
into the German line, even Foch—according to this testimony 
—hesitated. The strongest of the Germay trench lines, still 
unshaken, lay before the British Armies. The politicians 
wavered, and it was thought, “ particularly in the British 
War Cabinet.”’ says this witness, ‘‘ that the attempt to break 
through should be postponed until the spring of 1919” :— 

“The British Government, while unwilling to veto the 
plan, felt so doubtful of its success that they were not 
prepared to support it. Mr. Lloyd George, in daily contact 
with our difficulties in raising men for the prosecution of the 
war in all its varied aspects, dreaded the casualty lists of 
another Somme or Passchendaele, and his sympathies with 
the theory of victory by the way round were this time more 
powerful than his courage and his readiness to take risks. 

Even Foch felt that he could not take the responsibility of 

ordering the Army of another nation to advance against 

the serried lines of the Seigfried system. So Haig was left 
to bear the burden alone.”’ 

The reasons for his decision are given in his dispatches. 
“T was convinced that the British attack was the essential 
part of the general scheme. and that the moment was favor- 
able.”” Haig in this decision, says General Maurice, staked 
his future. ‘‘He must have known that failure, with a 
doubting Government behind him, could have for him but 
one result.” It was one of the most fateful decisions ever 
taken by a British general in the field, and it was triumphantly 
vindicated. Had we paused then in front of Cambrai and 
St. Quentin, instead of thrust, the German Army would have 
received six months’ rest and reorganization and might, with 
a recovery in the spirit of the people behind it, have offered 
a long resistance to the assaults of the Allies. 

In the controversy with which General Maurice’s name 
will be always associated, which led him to sacrifice his 
military career for what he believed to be his duty, he main- 
tains exactly the same position as that he took up in the 
famous letter. The disaster of March 2lst—the greatest 
disaster to British arms in all history—was entirely due, in 
this now mature verdict, to the evil policy forced on the 
soldiers by the politicians. He writes with modesty and 
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simplicity, without a trace of bitterness, as history, not as 
polemic. But he has little difficulty in tearing to pieces that 
tissue of falsehoods and concealments with which Mr. George 
doped the House of Commons in the famous “ Maurice 
Debate.” In March 1918, Haig’s fighting strength was weaker 
(in rifle and sabre strength) by 180,000 men than in the pre- 
vious March. [Mr. George made the comparison with January, 
1917, and included in his numbers unarmed laborers and 
Chinese coolies.] Twenty-eight additional miles of front were 
taken over from the French—despite Haig'’s protest—a few 
weeks before the German attack on this very place—which 
had received no adequate fortification or trench defence. 
Warnings enough were given that the Germans would attack 
here at the very date the attack was _ opened. 
But Mr. George was obsessed with the idea that 
the trench system on the Western Front was fixed in an 
unalterable stalemate and that our function was to 
climb into Germany by Eastern windows only. ‘“ He con- 
sidered,” says General Maurice with quiet irony, “that by 
instituting the Versailles Council and its later development, 
the Executive Military Committee of the Council, he had 
counterbalanced the advantage which the Germans had in 
the West in a single homogeneous army under one com- 
mander, and he refused both to meet the demands of the 
soldiers for men to fill the depleted ranks in France and to 
transfer troops from Palestine to France.” 

The result was that Ludendorff flung forty divisions of 
picked troops against Gough’s fourteen, overwhelmed the 
Fifth Army, and nearly broke through the Allied line to 
Abbeville and the sea. Although at last stayed the enemy 
had a great triumph to record. They had flung back the 
British line upon Amiens, inflicted on us in less than six 
week’s more than 300,000 casualties, and captured—besides 
1,000 British guns and an immense amount of ammunition 
and stores—more than 70,000 prisoners. This is General 
Maurice’s summary of the disastrous event: ‘“ Such was the 
price which we had to pay for our failure to prepare 
adequately for a menace which had long been foreseen.” The 
defeat was forgotten in the subsequent victory: but it will 
be recorded in history as the result of the interference of the 
amateur strategist in the difficult business of war. 

In the summary of the results of Armageddon General 
Maurice has to maintain two positions, the complete recon- 
ciliation of which is difficult. On the one hand he endeavors 
to show that Ludendorff and the German Army had received 
a knock-out blow in actions which had effected a decision. 
On the other, he has to explain our action in accepting the 
Armistice of November 11th instead of rounding up the whole 
German Army in a gigantic Sedan. He shows perhaps less 
than his customary generosity to the defeated foe. He quotes 
in full the statement made on behalf of Ludendorff to the 
leaders of the Reichstag on October 2nd by his representative 
Major Freiherr von der Bussche (the substance of which is 
given in Ludendorff's memoirs). He describes this statement 
as “ the excuses and explanations of men who find themselves 
beaten and are endeavoring to shuffle out of their respon- 
sibility.’ This is certainly not the impression made on the 
ordinary reader, to whom this statement seems—read in the 
light of after events—to be an extraordinarily truthful and 
sincere account of the actual situation of Germany. He can- 
not reconcile Hindenburg’s and Ludendorff’s fierce pressure 
for an Armistice and projected terms of peace, and at the 
same time appeals to the home Government and people to 
stand firm. 

But surely there is no need to look to any occult 
or vacillating explanation concerning a policy which 
Ludendorff himself in his memoirs had made transparently 
clear. He was beaten and he knew that he was beaten. His 
design was to save what he could from the wreck. He desired 
an armistice to reorganize his defence. He desired to know 
terms of peace which might be terms which Germany could 
honorably accept. But he never contemplated unconditional 
surrender, his forces of further resistance were not 
exhausted, and sooner than accept such a peace as eventually 
came he would have fought on to the last man and the last 
rifle. General Maurice at the end has to confess that such 
a resistance was not impossible. In October and early 
November the advance slackened down. It was found 
impossible to keep up the supply over the broken ground. 
The German Army was retiring to fresh positions according 





to plan. The nonsense written for the British public—of 
whole divisions fleeing from the British forces in panic 
leaving only courageous machine-gunners to certain suicide 
—is revealed here in its futility. Where the German 
divisions were told to retire they retired. Where the machine- 
gunners were told to yzut up rearguard fights they 
did so. At all the critical points in the great 
defeat the Germans resisted stoutly and took heavy toll of 
their attackers. There was never a sauve qui peut; every- 
where bridges, roads, and railways were destroyed as they 
retired. Their total losses were enormous, but there was 
nothing approaching a Jena and an Auerstadt, a Metz, or a 
Waterloo. In the South the Americans were never able to 
close the gap of Treves, though they had thrown into their 
disastrous offensive 630,000 American troops in the Meuse- 
Argonne battle against some forty German divisions. 
General Maurice does his best to minimize the confusion, 
the hopeless Staff work and the break-down which resulted 
in this useless slaughter of brave men. But it was evident 
that neither here nor further South in the projected attack 
in Lorraine had the German High Command very much to 
fear from the Americans. Ludendorff was dismissed by the 
Kaiser when conducting a masterly retreat (the evacuation 
of Belgium was pagt of a general plan of withdrawal admir- 
ably conducted), 4nd the Kaiser in his turn was dismissed 
by the nation set upon peace at any price, and deluded by 
the promise of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which 
were subsequently to becomes scraps of paper. 

It is an interesting military problem which may 
be discussed for generations: what might have hap- 
pened if the spirit of the people and the Army 
had held (they were never fighting on German soil) 
as the spirit of the South held after Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg or the spirit of Napoleon’s conscripts in the 
amazing campaign of 1814. The losses had been enormous. 
In four months the Allied Armies had captured 385,000 
prisoners and nearly 7,000 guns. General Maurice estimates 
the enemy killed and wounded at 14 millions. He provides 
no data for this enormous total, which is probably a very 
considerable over-estimate. But the loss of the Allies had 
been very heavy, and it is evident, from General 
Maurice’s conclusions—and he was visiting the whole field 
a few days after the Armistice—that the pursuit had prac- 
tically to cease. ‘“ Everywhere I was told that the Allied 
Armies, which were on or were marching towards the 
Meuse, had on November 11th reached, or very nearly 
reached the farthest limit at which for the time being they 
could be kept regularly supplied.” “The Germans were 
very active and skilful in damaging the roads and railways 
before they retreated, and this damage was extended by the 
destructive power of the infantry on both sides.” 

General Maurice shows by detailed, convincing argument 
that in face of the facts the refusal of the Armistice would 
have been a profoundly mistaken decision. Had the people 
held behind him Ludendorff has told us in his memoirs he 
had still 600,000 soldiers to call up from the depéts behind, 
he had at least another half million wounded who would re- 
join before the spring, further classes of young conscripts 
were maturing. Had William II. possessed the spirit of 
Louis XIV. and Germany responded as France responded 
to a Royal appeal after Malplaquet, peace might have come 
nearer to the Peace of Utrecht than to the peace of Paris. 
But the Blockade had destroyed the national spirit; the 
people refused the last resistance, and Germany fell as no 
great Empire has fallen, suddenly and in a night. This is 
the best account yet published of the military events which 
preceded that fall. 
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idiom, somewhat repellent on acquaintance, makes itself 
accepted and enjoyed on a longer stay. He is not a graceful 
or smooth poet, and one would imagine that the poetic art 
is with him a severe and difficult discipline through which 
the laborious days are sometimes all too evident, but which 
makes victory greatly worth while, when it is achieved over a 
stubborn material. In this volume he cares nothing about 
fitting up a uniformity of rhyme-sounds (“ slayer” pairs 
readily with “ fair,” and so on), and his effects are sometimes 
about as beautiful as a slag-heap—‘ You are done for if he 
knows you ass,” “ He'd kill a pig; why not a German? ”’ and 
others of their kidney. But the ugly and grotesque element 
in Mr. Hewlett’s verse is in a way a tribute to him, because 
it is an unconscious confession that he will put up with no 
literary tricks and dodges, the ruin of so much modern 
poetizing. His eye is cocked tiercely on what he is writing 
about and out comes the poetry in the end, soaked in his 
own language, his own personality, his own vision, because 
they are the last thing he bothers himself about. He is 
singularly free of the literary vices, and there is never a 
sign of his exploiting his material in the “ that will make a 
smart costume” style of the fluent versifier. So that when 
words and music go really well with him :— 
‘* Underneath those folded downs 
Outposts of the long-spent wave, 
Men are lying, and their towns, 
All are dust, and in one grave. 


What people had a home here 
Long and long ago? 

What man used to come here 
With his yew bow? 

What women used to roam here 
When the light was low? 


There’s no fear of foeman now, 
Nor of Druid’s knife, 
Nor man to love woman now, 
Nor life to ask life! 
Dust is the bowman now, 
And dust is his wife,’’ 
we get the true feel of fine poetry, which enfolds yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, but is not of them. Except for a 
strong and beautiful poem on “ Daisies” and cthers, not 
quite so good, on ‘“ Anemones ’”’ and “ Night-Stock,” the rest 
of the book does not reach this level. But Mr. Hewlett’s 
poetry is as real as a cart-horse thudding a wet lane or a 
storm-cock shouting in hard rain—vastly superior, that is tu 
say, to the greenhouse or railway-station verse written so 
copiously to-day. 

The Poet Laureate is, in “ October and Other Poems,” 
to be found only at his office, and there is no admission 
except on business : 

Ihey’ll rage like bulls sans reason or rhyme, 
And next day, as if *twere a pantomime, 
k in like cows at milking-time, 


They walk in 
On a grey November morning. 


We're four years sick of the pestilent mob; 
—You'’ve heard of our biblical Battle in Job?— 
At times it was hardly a gentleman’s job 
Of a grey November morning.”’ 
This is 


German ships, and Nelson replies :— 


* Well, thanks f’your chat, 
Forgive my intrusion ! ff my hat 
And make you my bow. we'll leave it at that, 
This grey November morning.” 


3eatty addressing Nelson at the surrender of the 


I take 


Dr. Bridges’s rampant 
convinees us that the “ 
be the best advisers 


‘to beauty through blood ” hardly 
unacknowledged legislators ’’ would 
na national crisis. Still, we must not 
forget that a Poet Laureate is only a polite term for Poet 
Ornate. The curious thing is that there is no more than a 
slight trace of beanty even in the non-professional poems 
collected into this book. They rarely move a step further 
than the metrical exercise. 

Mr. Graves is a poet of 
promise of something more. 
filled in this volume. 


charm and skill, and a 
But the latter is scarcely ful- 
There was a danger that his brilliant 
fancies and gift of melody might take him into a poetic siding, 
and ‘“ Country Sentiment ’’ (a most disarming title) tends to 
see it realized. Mr. Graves can hit off a nursery rhyme with 
delightful ease, but life (unlike the greater part of this 
volume) is not made up of nursery rhymes, and they are 





not quite so supremely good as to compensate us for the sense 
of pointlessness with which we close it. That is the worst 
of the torrent of middling verse written nowadays. It 
becomes an accomplishment rather than a destiny and a 
reality, and more and more <lissociated from 


truth and 


reality. One is inclined to think, from one of his best peoms 
in the book (“ A Ballad of Nursery Rhyme ’’), that Mr. Graves 
is riding his natural bent with a spur, making nursery 
rhymes, that is to say, as a deliberate reaction against :— 


* Blasphemers trusting to hold caught 
In far-flung webs of ink, 
The utmost ends of human thought 
Till rotting ; left to stink.” 
“Country Sentiment ” shows a happy turn for a particular 
genre; it is a pity that it is not that something move for 
which we are entitled to ask. . 

There is nothing to set even the Isis on tire in the latest 
issue of “ Oxford Poetry.’’ The tendency in young poets to 
anthropomorphize is too evident here and is the opposite of 
a healthy animism. You can see it in a line like “* The thrush 
throbs out his mournful melody,” which no thrush except 
a poet’s ever did. We are not sure indeed that the tendency 
of young poets to rush into print on the smallest provoca- 
tion is not debasing the poetic currency. Mr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Lyon are perhaps the best in the book ; the others 
scarcely achieve more than metrical facility. We are 
surprised to see that Mr. E. C. Blunden is not represented, 
he being still an undergraduate. Perhaps it is just as well 
for the uniformity of the volume. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Annual Register: A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1919.” (Longmans. 30s ) 


Tuis wonderful register is never caught napping. One 
can open it to settle a doubt of a public event of last year 
in secure confidence. There is nothing new to be said of 
this important book of reference. The characteristics which 
made it so valuable last year and for so many years before 
are all contained in the present volume. If the proof were 
not demonstrable in the accomplished work it would seem 
beyond credit that such comprehensive summaries of history 
at home and abroad could be written in so staid and uncolored 
a style. This historian is without an emotion and without 
an opinion, yet he sees and tells all. For instance, an inter- 
minable argument moves around the dissolution of the 
Russian Constituent Assembly in January, 1919, and our 
Xegister’s account of Lenin’s bold action, in its clarity and 
freedom from bias, will offend neither Bolshevist nor anti 
Bolshevist. The retrospect of the year’s work in literature, 
science, and art is an excellent piece of summary writing. 


* * & 


‘The American Labor Year Book, 1919-20.” 
ALEX. TRACHTENBERG. 
Social Science. $2.) 


Edited by 
(New York: The Rand School of 


Tus, the third issue of a most valuable annual record, 
is admirable alike in selection and condensation. It provides 
the only accessible summary of the American war-time labor 
policies, which were very remarkable, the effect of the official 
policy on industrial policy and standards, and the after-war 
results. There arc, further, condensed accounts of the 
American trade union movement; recent Labor legislation ; 
the various Labor and Sccialist parties and their pro- 
grammes; the main facts in regard te the international 
Socialist movement and of Labor affairs in Britain. Further, 
we are given an account of those amazing developments 
in America—the treatment of political offenders, the Socialist 
trials, the campaign against the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and the general suppression of minority opinion. The 
“ Year Book ” is entirely mdispensable to the understanding 
of those forces in the United States which are of indefinitely 
greater importance to the present and near future of America 
than the doings in Congress or the unrealities of a presi- 
dential election campaign. The staff of the Rand School of 
Social Research is to be congratulated on having done a 
valuable and workmanlike job 








